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Art. VI. — Die Trachten der Volker vom Beginn der Ge- 
schichte bis zum neunzehnlen Jahrhundert in 100 Tafeln zu- 
sammeng-estellt, gezeichnet und lithographirt von Albert 
Kretschmer, Maler und Costumier am Kb'nigl. Hoftheater 
zu Berlin ; mit Text von Dr. Carl Rohrbach in Gotha. 
Leipzig : Farbendruck und Verlag der Lithogr. Anstalt 
von J. G. Bach. 1865. 4to. 

Lessing, who was beyond all dispute one of the most original 
thinkers and the finest critic that Germany ever produced, in 
his masterly treatise entitled " Laocoon, or the Limits of Poetry 
and Painting," makes this remark: "Necessity invented clothes, 
and what has art to do with necessity ? " He thence draws the 
inference that drapery is a mere make-shift, a decent way of 
covering up defects, and therefore utterly unworthy of the 
highest efforts of either picturesque or plastic art. We cannot 
but think that the learned and acute German has here fallen in- 
to a fundamental error, arising from a false estimate, or rather 
an inadequate appreciation, of the origin and worth of clothes. 
He discards the use of drapery in art, because he does not un- 
derstand the real function of dress in life. And perhaps on no 
other subject are there more or more foolish fallacies afloat. 
The most prevalent of these popular misconceptions is that 
which attributes all decoration of the person to the love of dis- 
play, the desire to outshine rivals or to appear well in the eyes 
of friends. "Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; all is 
vanity." 

Woman especially has been severely dealt with at the hands 
of these sweeping moralists. By a venerable father of the Apos- 
tolic Church she is characterized as %5>ov (piXoKoapov, — an ani- 
mal delighting in finery. This little utterance of spleen is very 
pardonable in one whose soul had been soured by more than 
fifty years of celibacy, and whose saintly eyes were constantly 
offended by the ever-shifting trains of Oriental voluptuousness 
that swept along the streets of Alexandria. But that such mor- 
bid misogyny should set itself up as oracle, or that it should 
ever occur to any one to cite its decisions as authoritative, 
seems to us a striking proof of the perversity of the human 
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mind. Yet even the amiable Addison, in a contribution to 
" The Spectator," quotes and enlarges upon this sentiment, re- 
marking that it has been held to be true in all ages, and has en- 
tered into our common forms of speech, so that when we say of 
a man that he has a fine, long, or good head, we express our- 
selves metaphorically and refer to his understanding ; where- 
as when we use these terms of a woman, we speak of that part 
of the head known as the outside, and take the commode chiefly 
into the account. Equally unjust to the fair sex is the prover- 
bial philosophy of mankind. There is no end to the " wise 
saws " and traditional aphorisms in which the extravagances 
and absurdities of apparel are satirized and denounced as sins 
peculiarly feminine. Poets, philosophers, and men of the world 
all join the hue and cry against this supposed foible ; and the 
grave theologian, tracing " all our woe " back to forbidden 
fruit and first transgression, tells us that woman ate the apple 
only that she might dress. 

To correct this popular prejudice, we need only to refer our 
readers to the elegant quarto of Kretschmer and Rohrbach 
whose title stands at the head of the present article, and which 
is the finest specimen of typography and chromo-lithography 
that has issued from the German press for many years. Even 
a hasty glance at its hundred pages of beautiful illustrations, 
covering a period of more than thirty centuries, will suffice to 
convince every impartial mind that not a single excess or ca- 
price in costume has ever appeared on the fair and graceful 
person of woman, which has not had its still more ugly coun- 
terpart on the ungainly body of man. Whenever the two sexes 
have vied with each other in the art of making themselves hid- 
eous, it is the stronger one that has generally carried the day. 
In passion for finery man has always kept pace with woman, 
although he has usually displayed less good taste in gratifying 
it. He has powdered and rouged and patched. He has rev- 
elled in silk, and fluttered in brocade. He has sported a muff, 
cultivated love-locks, and bored his ears. He has flaunted in 
flowing sleeves, adorned with a profusion of Mechlin and Va- 
lenciennes, — has worn long hair, full skirts, and tight waists. 
If she has sometimes multiplied lace-ruffs in superfluity around 
her fair throat, lie has sacrilegiously squandered the same deli- 
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cate fabrics on the tops of his boots.* If she has wired up 
her tresses into towers three feet high, from the top of which 
streamed ribbons of many colors, like pennons from a baronial 
castle on a gala-day, he has been still more absurd at the oppo- 
site extreme, and disfigured and disabled himself by wearing 
cornuted shoes with the toes turned up like ram's horns and 
tied to his knees. If she has intrenched herself at times too 
deeply and too formidably in whalebones, and with the ampli- 
tude of her hoops has covered more of the earth's surface than 
one person can justly lay claim to, has he not also, in his own 
awkward way, indulged in "puffings of illusion" by stuffing 
his habiliments " with bombast and with bags," to the intense 
aggravation of his natural clumsiness ? A sumptuary edict of 
the fourteenth century, which prohibits her from wearing rings 
on her fingers, denies him also the luxury of bells on his toes. 
And in a fashion-plate of the fifteenth century we have the hid- 
eous spectacle of a man of nearly threescore years attired in a low- 
necked dress edged with fur, whilst the short sleeves, elegantly 
pinked and embroidered, leave the arms almost entirely bare.f 
And during the reign of Queen Bess, did he not encase his 
body in a doublet so hard-quilted that, as an old chronicler in- 
forms us, " the wearer could not bow himself to the ground, so 
stiff and sturdy it stood about him " ? And is it not on record 
that in the time of James I. a scaffold was erected round the 
inside of the Parliament House for the accommodation of the 
members whose puckered and bolstered breeches were too big 
for ordinary seats ? The gossiping antiquary, Bulmer, tells 
how a dandy of those golden days unwittingly seated him- 
self on a chair with a projecting nail in it, which perforated 
his huge galligaskins, so that, when he rose and turned and 
wriggled and capered in paying court to the ladies, several 
pecks of bran poured forth as from a mill that was grinding, 
till, before he became conscious of his rapid emaciation, half the 



* In the wardrobe of Cinq-Mars, who conspired against Richelieu and was be- 
headed in 1642, .were found three hundred pairs of elegant lace-trimmed boots, each 
" worth a copyhold." 

t For documentary proof of these extravagances in costume we refer our readers 
to Flemish and German engravings and miniature-paintings of the fifteenth century, 
as well as to the Navis Stullifera (Ship of Fools), a satire by the Strasburg chan- 
cellor, Sebastian Brant, who died in 1520. 
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cargo was unloaded on the floor, and the luckless fop " stood 
there diminished to a spindle, his galloons and slashes dangling 
about him sorrowfully enough." 

In short, in whatever direction we may extend our researches 
into the history of the past, whether into court calendars, or 
books of costumes, or galleries of art, we shall find that the two 
sexes, to use the epithet of the Greek father, are equally 
philocosmic ; that the propensity for dress is by no means an 
exclusively feminine trait, but that the love of finery, and even 
of frippery, has manifested itself just as strongly in man as in 
woman, with this difference only, that he, having in his person 
a less worthy object on which to bestow it, has generally made 
himself the more uncouth and ridiculous of the twain. It is 
true that at the present day man seems contented with a cer- 
tain sobriety, not to say monotony, in his raiment ; but this 
proves, not that the passion for dress is deadened in his mind, 
but simply that by centuries of humiliating experience he has 
finally learned that Nature never implanted it there to be exer- 
cised on himself. " The comeliness of clothes depends upon 
the comeliness of the body." And inasmuch as woman is 
made " exceedingly fair," she possesses, as it were, a natural 
adaptation to an elegant wardrobe. It is ancillary to her ; she 
is entitled to it by her constitution. In the language of that 
most accomplished gentleman, Sir Philip Sidney, " she doth 
apparel her apparel, and with the preciousness of her body 
maketh it most sumptuous." The winning grace and radiant 
beauty of woman's form suggest the finest fabrics for its embel- 
lishment. She dresses for two, and negligence in her attire 
is a wrong done not to herself alone. Clarissa Harlowe, even 
in her lowest estate, was punctilious in her apparel, not from 
personal vanity, but because, as she said, " My father always 
loved to see me fine." 

Thus far we have spoken only of vanity as a motive in dress, 
and chiefly for the purpose of correcting the prejudice which 
would regard this passion as peculiar to woman, — a miscon- 
ception that seems strange enough when we remember that the 
word dandy is masculine, and has no feminine equivalent ; and 
we venture to affirm that the gayest belle of the ball-room was 
never more vain of her attire than was Beau Brummel of the 
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famous " waterfall-tie " of immaculate cambric which flowed 
twice around his neck and then poured its white cascades into 
the flower-garden of his gold-embroidered waistcoat. But to 
attribute dress to mere vanity in either sex is to take a conven- 
tional, though very superficial, view of the subject. It is a 
poor philosophy that can find in this strong and universal pro- 
clivity of human nature nothing but an empty ostentation. 

The aesthetic value of clothes depends upon the delicacy of 
our sense of touch, and upon the power of extending it beyond 
the limits of our own bodies. Every one knows that this is 
true of sight and hearing. It is obviously their office to bring 
near what is distant, — to go out (so to speak) on waves of 
light and of sound, and to return with information concerning 
remote objects. In the performance of this function lies their 
whole efficiency. The same is also true of the sense of tact, 
from which we really derive a great variety of knowledge usu- 
ally attributed to sight. It tells us of the form, the size, and 
the distance of objects ; for the eye, before it has been educated 
by touch, distinguishes only surface and color. The experience 
of the blind helps us to appreciate the worth and to imderstand 
the naUire of this sense ; since man is originally endowed with 
reserve forces, of which he is only half conscious till some ac- 
cident of life calls them into activity. Ho who is born blind 
can comprehend how men see only by regarding the eye as 
an organ to which a ray of light bears the same relation that 
a stick does to the hand. To him sight is merely a more 
refined species of tact ; he thinks of the thing seen as touching 
the eye, just as a thing felt touches the skin. Oculists, have 
observed the perplexing and painful effects of this illusion. 
One of the most skilful projectors of highways in a rugged dis- 
trict of England was a blind engineer, who obtained all his to- 
pographical information by means of a long pole. Indeed, so 
fine does this sense become, that it takes cognizance of things 
through the medium of aerial vibrations. Professor Saunder- 
son of the University of Cambridge, who lost his sight when he 
was only a year old, could feel an object passing before his face, 
though at some distance, and determine its form and magnitude 
with wonderful exactness. He could also tell the size and 
shape of a room the moment he entered it. Doubtless we pos- 
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sess other supplemental senses which might be so improved &s 
to become substitutes for sight. It would not be impossible 
to arrange an alphabet of odors, so that a man might scent 
out his knowledge. In such a case, that much-abused mem- 
ber, the nose, might become the chief organ of intellectual com- 
munication. 

But we need not appeal to any abnormal condition of man 
in order to show the importance of the sense of tact. The 
growth of civilization and the progress of the race depend 
upon it. " Man," says Carlyle, " is a tool-using animal." 
This is a precise and comprehensive definition, since on the 
one hand it excludes every lower order of animals, and on the 
other includes all stages of human savagery and enlighten- 
ment. Man is the only creature on the planet that employs 
implements for the attainment of his purposes. Feeblest and 
most helpless of bipeds at his birth, he devises tools ; " with 
these the granite mountain melts into light dust before him, 
he kneads glowing iron as if it were soft paste, seas are his 
smooth highway, winds and fire his unwearying steeds. No- 
where do we find him without tools. Without tools, he is 
nothing ; with tools, he is all." But the capability of using 
implements depends not only upon the muscular strength of 
the arms and hands, but chiefly upon the fineness of our sense 
of touch, combined with an extraordinary ease and accuracy 
in the association of ideas, by which we are enabled to extend 
this sense beyond our bodies, and receive impressions from 
objects with which we do not come directly into contact, so 
that the implement becomes, for the time, a part of ourselves, 
a new organ. Thus the blind man's staff is a prolongation 
of his arm ; and, by a beneficent illusion, his sense of touch 
is concentrated in the end of the stick with which he feels 
his way. The same is true of the surgeon's probe, where- 
with he detects the presence of a bullet or any other foreign 
substance in a wound, just as effectually as though he could 
put his finger on it. So with the pen of the writer, where 
it comes in contact with the surface of the paper ; likewise 
with the pencil of the painter, not only does he feel it where 
it touches the canvas, but his sense permeates every particle 
vol. civ. — no. 214. 11 
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of it, so that he is even conscious of that slight curvature 
which all elastic implements receive under the pressure of 
the hand in using them ; and with the knife and fork, not 
only do we feel the handles in our grasp, but also the blade 
and tines, as they penetrate what we are cutting. The knit- 
ter, too, with every motion of the knitting-needle, feels the 
yarn as it is looped around it, just as truly as though it were 
wound around her own finger : without this consciousness it 
would not be possible for her to form a single stitch. Also in 
sewing, the sense of touch is present in the very point of the 
needle, which the seamstress feels as it presses against the 
heavy cloth, pushes it out to a vertex, and then penetrates it 
with a sudden puncture ; she is likewise conscious of the slight 
bending of the needle under this pressure. So the wood-chop- 
per not only feels the vibration of the helve after the blow, but 
also the hissing incision of the sharp steel edge into the sappy 
wood : it is this sensation that constitutes a great part of the 
pleasure which the work affords him. 

This delicacy of the sense of touch, upon which depends 
so much of our knowledge as well as of our power over 
physical nature, is most perfectly developed in the hand, and 
especially in* the tips of the fingers ; it belongs, however, in 
different degrees of susceptibility, to the whole surface of the 
body. If, for example, we step on an object, we obtain at 
once an idea of its form, size, solidity, and elasticity. Stone 
steps convey entirely different impressions from those produced 
by wooden stairs or the rounds of a ladder. Likewise, when 
we come against a horizontal pole, in the dark, we can tell, by 
an immediate sensation, whether the pole is fastened at one 
end, or at both ends ; and also whether we have come in con- 
tact with it near the end which is free, or near that which is 
fixed. The knowledge in this case is imparted directly by the 
tactual sense, and not by any ratiocinative process. We do 
not affirm that the soul, like an electric fluid, goes out on 
these objects, and thus takes cognizance of them in all their 
relations. We speak of facts, without entering into a physio- 
logical or psychological explanation of them, which would be 
foreign to our present purpose. Indeed, it matters not whether 
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this feeling be a reality or an illusion : enough that it is uni- 
versal.* 

To this same delicate intensiveness and extensiveness of the 
sense of touch, upon which depend man's power of using tools, 
and consequently his capability of being civilized, is to be 
referred also the pleasure which he takes in dress. Of course, 
in this discussion, we make no allusion to the useful offices 
which clothes perform, in concealing and protecting the per- 
son, but consider solely their aesthetic worth and the connec- 
tion which they have with the inner life. The idea of mere 
physical comfort and commodity does not here come into the 
account. We do not, as is commonly supposed, bestow care 
upon our wardrobe for the simple gratification of vanity, for 
the sake of being admired by others ; but it is to amplify and 
beautify our own individuality, to extend and ennoble our per- 
sonal existence. Clothes are not mere hulls or exuvice, but 
in their use become a sensitive tissue of organic filaments, in 
which a fine nervous circulation is kept up. They are real 
adjuncts of the wearer, and bear to him the relation not only 
of contiguity, but also of continuity. They are not to be re- 
garded as things hanging upon or floating about him, with no 
closer connection ; else the " human form divine," instead of 
being dignified by them, would be degraded to a clothes-horse, 
or to a lay-figure for the exhibition of dry goods. 

The true philosophy of dress may be elucidated by a few 
simple experiments. Take a pole of uniform thickness, and lay 
it horizontally across the palm of the hand. If it be perfectly 
at rest, we shall feel only the weight of the pole ; but if it be 
disturbed, or if the centre of gravity be not in the middle of the 
hand, so that the pole tips and is constantly tending to fall, and 
a slight though continued muscular effort is required to keep it 
in a horizontal position, then we obtain at once a clear concep- 
tion of its length. If, now, we set the pole endwise on the tip of 
the finger, so long as it stands perfectly perpendicular, we feel 
only its weight ; but as soon as it inclines, and the upper end is 
thrown out of the centre of gravity, " even in the estimation of 

* For a full and clear metaphysical elucidation of this topic, see the chapter 
entitled Die Menschliche Sinnlichkeit, in Lotze's Mikrokosmus, Vol. II. p. 168. 
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a hair," making a slight movement of the hand necessary in 
order to keep it in an upright position, then we feel its height, 
and immediately receive an idea of the distance of the free 
movable end from the resting-point on the finger. Again, if 
we take a thread, with a ball attached to the lower end, and 
hold it perpendicularly in a state of rest, we shall be sensible 
only of the weight of the ball. If, however, we swing it in a 
horizontal plane, so that the thread by its movement is brought 
into contact with a series of nerve-points in the tips of the fin- 
gers, our knowledge is at once greatly enlarged, — we get a 
conception of the length of the thread, the weight of the ball, 
the radius of the circle which it describes, and the velocity 
with which it moves through the periphery of this circle. The 
same principle may be illustrated by pressing the finger on the 
bottom of a bowl, or of any other hollow vessel ; then let this 
bowl be struck, and we shall be able to determine, by an im- 
mediate sensation, the direction in which the blow tended to 
move it, the distance of the point struck from the end of the 
finger, the size of the vessel, as well as the hardness and elas- 
ticity of the material of which it is made. Like results 
would be obtained by inverting the bowl, and poising it on 
the finger. 

It would lead us too far from our present purpose to elabo- 
rate any philosophical theory of these phenomena. The sim- 
ple fact is, that whenever any object comes in contact with 
any part of our bodies, immediately our personal conscious- 
ness is, as it were, extended into that object, permeating it, and 
there arises the feeling of a prolongation or amplification of 
our own self. The application of this principle to clothes is 
obvious. We see it illustrated most strikingly in the various 
coverings for the head : the flaring aigrets of the Orientals, 
the huge coiffures of the Roman ladies satirized by Juvenal, 
lafontange altiere which Boileau ridiculed, the stately tower 
of lace with which every rustic beauty of Normandy still as- 
pires to crown her head, the famous Elizabethan hat, rising 
like the " shaft of a steeple," and surmounted by lofty plumes, 
and that gay, flaunting head-gear called " the tire-valiant," 
which Falstaff thought was so becoming to the arched brow of 
Mistress Ford. Indeed, every covering for the head, when re- 
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duced to its simplest elements, is nothing more than the per- 
pendicular pole of which mention has already been made : its 
worth, i. e. the pleasure that it affords, depends upon its 
height, its form, and especially upon the manner in which it 
is worn. A tall hat, set perfectly perpendicular on the head, 
gives to the wearer only a sense of its weight. In order to 
get the full benefit of it, we must adjust it at a greater or 
less inclination, so that the centre of gravity shall be thrown 
without the base. The equilibrium being thus disturbed, the 
hat has a constant tendency to fall, and must be kept in posi- 
tion by a slight muscular effort at the point where it comes in 
contact with the head. Thus worn, the head-dress is some- 
thing more than a mere protection against atmospherical acci- 
dents ; it is the summit of pride and the climax of emotion. 
The African chief who wore upon his dusky brow 

" The round 
And top of sovereignty," 

in the form of a long tin can, picked up as a waif on the sea- 
shore, and labelled " concentrated gravy," no doubt was more 
kingly in his thoughts with this " likeness of a kingly crown " 
upon his head. 

The Indian warrior, who dresses his head with long, stiff 
feathers, does not thereby seek merely to terrify the enemy, 
but also to increase his own estimation of himself. He iden- 
tifies himself with the lofty appendage, and not only seems, 
but actually feels, more formidable by reason of this majes- 
tic prolongation of his personality. The civilized soldier fos- 
ters a like feeling by means of the tall helmet, the glittering 
crest, the nodding plume, and the huge fabric of bear-skin 
which towers above the head of the grenadier. The object 
of these is certainly not protection, since in modern warfare 
they are rather a real source of danger. And indeed, dress, 
like all the other fine arts,* originated, not in the physical 
necessities, but in the spiritual wants of mankind. The first 
care of the primitive man, in this respect, was not comfort, 
but decoration. The tattoo is the oldest kind of raiment ; 



* See the North American Review for October, 1866, Art. "The Philosophy 
of the Fine Arts." 
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and the process of putting it on is painful. The end sought 
after, in this aboriginal vesture made up of punctures and 
paint, was neither warmth nor decency, but simply ornament ; 
and that, too, not merely for the purpose of gratifying vanity 
by an appeal to the eyes of fellow-barbarians, but as a means 
of strengthening and intensifying the consciousness of worth 
in the wearer himself. 

What has been said of coverings for the head is also true 
of encasings for the feet. Boot-heels are miniature stilts. We 
feel the pressure of one end against the foot, and of the other 
end against the earth ; and thus, at every step, we realize the 
whole distance between these two points. Thus we actually 
add to our stature. In the ancient drama, the buskin gave 
heroic dignity to the character, and was associated with high 
tragedy ; whereas the sock was the synonyme of low comedy. 
And the present generation of young ladies in high-heeled 
bootees walk through the world with much greater assur- 
ance than their mothers and grandmothers did in flat-soled 
slippers. 

On the principle of the experiment with the ball and string 
are to be explained all drapery, flowing robes, and fluttering 
ornaments. We have an illustration of this in the sports of a 
child, who attaches to his person a long train or tail, which 
drags at some distance behind him, and affords a pleasurable 
sensation by its contact witli the ground ; and when, as he 
runs, it rises and flaps in the air, he is conscious of every vi- 
bration, even to the remote end. For the child the enjoyment 
is the same as if his being had been really prolonged in that di- 
rection by the development of a new organ. The modes of dress 
reducible to the principle of the ball and string are peculiarly 
feminine, and capable of a highly poetic and ideal refinement. 
Herein has the toilet art in all ages attained its greatest perfec- 
tion. Nature herself has furnished a model in adorning the 
head with long, flowing hair, in surrounding " the seat of 
reason " with this wavy mass, which can be piled up into tow- 
ers, or rolled on " rats," or allowed to float in ringlets, or flow 
in waterfalls ; in short, can be combed, puffed, plaited, curled, 
twisted, frizzled, crimped, braided, and knotted so as to afford 
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the greatest variety of sensations. It is remarkable how states 
of the mind make free with the hair. Fear sets it on end, 

" Like quills upon the fretful porcupine." 
Courage and energy crisp it like wire, manly frankness lifts 
it from the clear forehead, and baseness combs it down and 
crops it across the low brow by " instinctive logic of corre- 
spondencies." It also marks certain stages in the growth of 
races, as seen in the woolly fleece of the prolific and young- 
blooded African, and in the lank and drooping locks of the de- 
caying tribes of our aborigines. Long hair, which St. Paul 
styles a shame to man but the glory of woman, is, at the same 
time, with her a powerful weapon for good or for evil, — the 
most formidable of all 

" The warlike things 
That make up beauty's magazines." 

It preserves this talismanic influence through all transforma- 
tions, from the sunny curls of childhood to the snowy hairs of 
age. In no part of her toilet does a lady more unmistakably, 
though perhaps unconsciously, reveal her character, than in 
,her coiffure. Her idiosyncrasies will peep out through her 
tresses. Besides, the distinctive habiliments of the sexes are 
predetermined in the hair, and descend from it. Its undulat- 
ing luxuriance suggests the graceful folds of the robe, so that 
the entire costume is really only a continuation of the chevelure. 
In obedience to this hint of Nature, the maiden of the Amer- 
ican forest or of the South Sea Islands decorates herself with 
drooping feathers and fringes, puts long pendents in her ears, 
or perhaps, if a princess, suspends a pearl from her nose, and 
adorns her neck, wrists, and ankles with tinted shells and 
strings of coral, and a variegated wampum of beads and ivory 
and polished bones; whilst the young girl of civilized coun- 
tries ornaments her person with fluttering ribbons and tassels, 
girdles, loops, chains with crosses attached, and other dangling 
paraphernalia, all productive of the most graceful effect. The 
floating veil, the flowing sleeve, the mantle, and the ample de- 
corum of the skirt, derive their charm from the graceful illu- 
sion that in all these appendages and expansions a part of the 
existence and personality of the wearer waves and flutters with 
every breeze, rising and sinking in rhythmic sympathy with 
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every movement. This sensation is capable of extreme refine- 
ment by the use of lawns and laces, and those innumerable 
delicate textures which play such an important part in dress, 
considered as a fine art. To the same feeling are attributable 
also the various rejuvenating artifices of the toilet. The bor- 
rowed curls, the pencilled eyebrows, the ghastly enamelled 
skin, 

" The steely-prisoned shape, 
So oft made taper by constraint of tape," 

and all the cosmetic legerdemain by which declining age con- 
jures away the ravages of time, are intended not so much 
to impose on others as to soothe the person thus embellished. 
When wrinkles begin to furrow the cheeks and crow-feet be- 
leaguer the eyes, it is natural that a lady should wish to banish 
the painful thought that her youth is flown, and by a little 
rouge and powder seek to restore the rose and the lily, and 
cheat herself into the illusion that 

" 'T is beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on." 

To a mother, indeed, such arts are unseemly ; but to the fad- 
ing spinster, whom adverse fate has grudged the happiness of 
seeing her youth renewed in any dearer image of herself, 
why should the captious scoffer deny this poor " surcease of 
sorrow "? 

To the principle illustrated by the hollow vessel are to be 
referred all closely fitting garments and enveloping supports of 
the body, such as waistcoats, pantaloons, coats, corsets, and, on 
a smaller scale, bands and bracelets. The sole difference is, 
that, in the experiment, the vessel rested only on the tip of the 
finger, whereas these vestments come in contact with the body 
at many points. They produce, in a greater or less degree, 
the sensations of tension, firmness, inflexibility, concentrated 
and elastic strength ; and the qualities which belong to the 
clothes we transfer to ourselves, and the imagination gives us 
credit for them as personal properties. With the fairer sex, 
however, this rigidity is modified, as we have already intimated, 
by those fine wavy and airy fabrics with which the maiden 
loves to encloud her form. The pleasure which these things 
afford her is purely subjective, and would be the same even if 
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there were not an eye in the world to admire their graceful- 
ness. They appeal immediately to her consciousness ; in the 
phraseology of the Schoolmen, the circa qwam and the in qua 
are one and the same. This sense of manliness is excited in 
the boy, on that gala-day of his existence when his long clothes 
become short, and he puts on his first trousers ; and it is still 
further intensified by fastening them under his boots with 
straps, although even this adjustment falls below his ideal, and 
he looks forward to the time when he shall wear an iron armor 
or a panoply of steel, in which he imagines himself absolutely 
invincible. 

It is thus that apparel develops in us new graces and new 
powers. These woven integuments in which we are encased 
become a part of ourselves, living tissues, a body round the 
body. Every fibre in our raiment, like every hair on our head, 
carries a streamlet of our life. Kleider machen Leute, is a 
maxim of far broader significance than Herr Rabener ever 
dreamed of. Milton may sing of a poetic Paradise, where 
our great progenitors were free from 

" These troublesome disguises which we wear"; 

but the truth is, that, without these " disguises," there could 
have been neither valor in man nor modesty in woman. They 
are not only envelopes of the body, but also emanations of the 
soul. The Adamitic fanaticism of the fifteenth century was 
not a return to angelic innocence, but a relapse into primitive 
brutishness. As regards his consciousness, the man and his 
clothes are one. The spirit of the prophet was in the prophet's 
mantle, and the healing virtue of our Saviour extended even 
to the hem of his garment which the woman touched. 

It is striking to observe how many phrases in daily use have 
reference to this feeling: to be clothed with authority, with 
beauty, or with curses ; to wear " a cloak of maliciousness," or 
to palliate a crime ; the manners and customs of a people are re- 
flected in their costumes or characteristics of dress, and, accord- 
ing to Paley, " man is a bundle of habits" all his high spiritual 
functions being summed up in this one word savoring of broad- 
cloth and the sartorial goose. Language itself is the vesture 
of thought, and metaphors are the holiday attire. The human 
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body is only the flesh-garment of the soul ; and in Goethe's 
sublime drama, the spirit evoked by Faust tells him that na- 
ture is but an ever-changing web, the living and visible vest- 
ment of God woven in the roaring loom of time. We cite 
these common forms of speech to show how intimate and al- 
most organic is the connection between the creature and his 
clothes, and how this relation is unconsciously recognized even 
by those who may have never thought of their garments other- 
wise than as adventitious wrappages to protect them against 
the inclemencies of the seasons. 

" A la mode Kleider, a la mode Sinnen ; 
Wie sich's wandelt aussen, wandelt sich's auch innen," 

wrote Frederic von Logau more than two centuries ago. Not 
that the mind is always shaped by the clothes, (although to 
dress a child like a monkey or a motley fool must be detri- 
mental to its impressible character,) but that the inner is ex- 
pressed by the outer ; or, as old Polonius says in his paternal 
advice to Laertes, " the apparel oft proclaims the man." 

Individual, national, and sectarian eccentricities are very lia- 
ble to crop out in the habiliments. The romantic and courtly 
chivalry of the Middle Ages is as clearly seen in costume as in 
art and poetry. Especially by symbolical colors were repre- 
sented all phases of feeling, — the green of budding hope, the 
yellow of reciprocated affection, the red of passionate love, the 
white of purity, the blue of constancy, and the black of grief 
and mourning. By a skilful blending of these colors, the hero 
or the victim of love was enabled to publish the whole history 
of his passion. Thus an intermixture of green and black would 
tell how his tender hope had been " nipped in the bud." Not 
only did he wear " his heart upon his sleeve," but his whole 
raiment was variegated with his emotions. The tout ensemble 
of his toilet was an erotic poem. Others, more susceptible to 
family pride than to a sentimental passion, blazoned their 
garments with their coats of arms, and walked abroad as living 
books of heraldry, " known and read of all men." To this whim- 
sical custom Heine wittily alludes in the following lines : — 

" Das mahnt an das Mittelalter so schon, 
An Edelknechte und Knappen, 
Die in dem Herzen getragen die Treu' 
And auf dem Hintern ihr Wappen." 
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And in Beaumont and Fletcher's " The Custom of the Coun- 
try " (Act II. Sc. 3), Rutilio says to his brother Arnoldo, 

" Sure you should not be 
Without a neat historical shirt." * 

That smocks were also embellished in the same way is evident 
from " The City Match " of Jasper Mayne, in which this poetic 
chaplain to Charles II. thus describes the " hollie worke " of a 
lady's wardrobe : — 

" She works religious petticoats ; for flowers 
She '11 make church-histories ; her needle doth 
So sanctify my cushionets ! besides, 
My smock-sleeves have such holy embroideries, 
And are so learned, that I fear in time 
All my apparel will be quoted by 
Some pure instructor." 

It was also common to adorn the habiliments with riddles and 
rebuses, so that every man presented himself in society as a 
conundrum to be guessed, and women became more enigmat- 
ical than ever. A notable instance of this kind was Bernhard 
Rohrbach, a fashionable lion of the fourteenth century. On 
his cap he wore a silver scorpion with four V's, and on his right 
leg a similar scorpion with four M's, by which combination he 
meant to express the following sentiment, Mich Milhet Mannich 
Mai Ungliick Untreu TJnd Unfall. The same mediaeval dandy 
informs us in his diary that one sleeve of his coat was embroi- 
dered with six pounds of silver thread. 

The Protestantism of the sixteenth century is represented 
in the slashed party-colored Pluderhosen of the German Lands- 
knecht, as well as in the theses which Luther nailed on the 
doors of the Wittenberg cathedral. Throughout all Europe 
the new doctrine was identified with voluminous bag-breeches 
of the most variegated hues,f which continued to be the pre- 



* A shirt adorned with worked or woven figures, generally illustrating historical 
themes. 

t A single pair of these fantastic trousers often contained two hundred yards of 
silk, so that when a troop of Landsknechte marched by, it was like the noise of many 
waters, or, as an old writer observes, " Like the river Elbe rushing over a dam." The 
princes were very hostile to this costume, and endeavored to make it disreputable by 
clothing hangmen in it; and it is related of Joachim II. of Brandenburg, that at 
church, in the midst of an imposing service, he cut the girdle of a nobleman, and 
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vailing mode till during the latter half of the century, when 
the political and religious ascendency of Spain not only put 
the minds of men in a strait-jacket, but also invested their 
bodies with the narrowest, stiffest, and dreariest of costumes. 
With the seventeenth century came a reaction, and a return to 
freedom both in dogmas and dress, which during the Thirty 
Years' War degenerated into extreme license, until in 1650 
the French resumed the place which they had occupied three 
hundred years before,* as the legislators of fashion. This was 
the age of Louis XIV. and of perukes. The whole civilization 
of the epoch is rococo, of which Le Nostre is the genius, and 
Versailles, Saint Cloud, Fontainebleau, Meudon, and Ohantilly 
are the monuments. It is the Flora of the Renaissance run 
wild, as the subsequent period of the queue is the same Flora 
dried and pressed in an herbarium. f Around these two arti- 
cles of dress — the periwig and the pigtail — cluster the art, 
the poetry, and the culture of Europe during more than a 
hundred and fifty years. Mais nous avons change tout cela. 
The concussion of the> French Revolution broke up all routine 
in thought and dress, and men ceased to associate 

" Wisdom with periwigs, with cassocks grace, 
Courage with swords, gentility with lace." 

But not only do peculiarities of costume serve to distin- 
guish great historical periods, but they also indicate the idio- 
syncrasies of individuals within narrower circles. When Mr. 
Smirke, the curate, " cut off his coat-collar, and let his hair 
grow over his back," it was evident that the tide of his 
thoughts was setting Romeward, and that his affections had 
been taken in the snare of the Scarlet Woman. Eccentricities 
of opinion on religious or social questions are quite sure to 
show themselves in apparel. On the other hand, the love of 
fashion is a safety-valve for many internal forces, which other- 

thus let his bulky " inexpressibles " all down about his heels, to the great amuse- 
ment of the spectators. 

* From 1350 to 1415, when Burgundy took the leadership, and dictated the dress 
of Europe till 1480. 

t The queue, or Zopf, is of German origin, and was invented by Frederick William 
I. of Prussia. It superseded the periwig in the same year (1720) in which that 
monarch acquired the province of Pomerania, and founded the royal residence of 
Potsdam. 
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wise might explode very destructively to social continuity and 
comfort. The leader of the ton seldom clamors much about 
her political rights, or searches very deeply into the grounds of 
her religious faith ; whereas the women of those sects which 
are restricted in dress are apt to amplify in other spheres. The 
Quakeress may be narrow in her skirts, but as a compensation 
she will be " very large in the ministry." The fiercest contro- 
versy now raging in the bosom of the Anglican Establishment 
is about — clothes. The whole Church is agitated by a ques- 
tion of clerical millinery. At this very moment thousands of 
rational men and women pin the eternal hopes of mankind to 
this holy haberdashery. Perhaps the pious fervor of many 
would wax cold, and a multitude of illusions be dissipated, if 
by historical inquiry it were shown from what a lowly origin 
these ecclesiastical vestments have been raised to their present 
sacred associations, through what centuries of foulest muck 
they have been draggled, and how many spiders and unclean 
beetles have successively tenanted their folds. The alb is only 
a white shirt, and the mysterious chasuble is derived from the 
slang term by which the Roman peasant designated his smock- 
frock worn on a rainy day over his coat, and encasing him like 
a little house or casula* just as a hat is metaphorically called 
a tile. 

The office of drapery in art is an obvious corollary of the 
principles which we have set forth in this paper. Only so far 
as dress springs from and illustrates character can it be admit- 
ted to the realm of art. If our apparel originate in physical 
necessities, then there can be no greater absurdity than a 
draped statue. The true use of drapery is not to conceal, 
but to repeat in a more fluent material the flowing outlines of 
the human form. It is to the body what the clouds are to the 
sun, — hiding it from view, but at the same time reflecting its 
brightness, and augmenting its beauty a thousand-fold. It is 
only by drapery that the grace and dignity of the figure can be 
fully expressed. Compare the gentle and harmonious undula- 
tions in which Praxiteles has clothed the Venus of Cos, with 
the heavy and majestic folds that shroud the statue of Juno 

* " Quasi minor casa, eo quod totum hominem tcgat." — Isidorus. 
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Lucina, and we see how drapery, so far from obscuring the 
beauty or grandeur of the form, coalesces with it to a common 
effect. The truth is, garments are as natural to man as feath- 
ers are to birds. The former spring from the constructive fac- 
ulties of the mind, as the latter do from the constructive forces 
of the body ; and as the organic energies of the mind are 
higher and more comprehensive than those of the body, so hu- 
man clothes are more free and various than animal clothes. 
The fine tact of the human skin is a better defence than the 
tough hide of the pachyderm, or the impenetrable mail of the 
armadillo. Each of the lower animals is by its structure pre- 
destined to a certain zone or habitat. Man modifies his or- 
ganization by raiment, and thereby adapts himself to the burn- 
ing of the line, or the freezing of the pole. His cosmopolitism 
depends upon his clothes. It is an observation of Wilkinson, 
that under the tropics, where the climate tends to blacken and 
thicken the skin, white and thin garments are worn ; whereas 
the inhabitant of temperate or frigid regions wraps himself in 
dark and heavy woollen fabrics. Thus clothing comes in as a 
supplemental force to preserve the equilibrium between man 
and nature. Clothes, like arts, manners, laws, and everything 
that beautifies our earthly estate, are but new creations and 
broader extensions of our human nature. The vestures of 
the spirit are immortal, like the spirit itself. The Ancient of 
Days has " a waistcoat of white wool " ; " fine linen is the 
righteousness of saints " ; and the promise for all is of "gar- 
ments that wax not old." 



